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The impeachers had no one whom they could
pit against this "unprincipled and impudent Fed-
eralist bulldog/' as Jefferson called him; and in
other ways, too, from the first their lot was not
easy. For one thing, they could not agree among
themselves as to the proper scope of impeachment
under the Constitution. Randolph, the leader of the
House managers, and Campbell adhered in essence
to Giles's theory. But Rodney and Nicholson, both
much abler lawyers, openly disavowed such lati-
tudinarian doctrine. In a general way, their view
of the matter may be stated thus: Because judges
of the United States are guaranteed continuance
in office only during "good behavior," and because
impeachment is the only method of removal recog-
nized by the Constitution, the "high crimes and
misdemeanors " for which impeachment is the con-
stitutional resource must include all cases of will-
ful misconduct in office, whether indictable or not.
This seems sound theory and appears today to be
established theory. But sound or not, the mana-
gers of the Republicans were not a unit in urging it,
while their opponents put forward with confidence
and unanimity the theory that "high crimes and
misdemeanors" were always indictable offenses.

More calamitous still for the accusers of Chase